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Historrans, travellers, novelists, poets, —all have spoken 

with earnest admiration of the surpassing natural beauty 
and richness of Granada, and its lovely Vega; but it is im- 
possible for language to do justice to the exquisiteness of 
he reality. Surrounded on all sides by picturesque hills 
gradually swelling into mountains along the distant horizon, 
watered by abundant streams, and sprinkled over with nume- 
rous villages, the Vega is in itself delightful as a perfect gar- 
den of verdure and fertility, independently of the fascinating 
associations attached to the numerous edifices and public 
monuments of Granada. The city stands on the edge of the 
Vega, just’ where melt away the mountains, from whence 
the rivers Darro and Xeni derive their limpid currents, — 
and where the Darro, after passing through the city, is united 
with and lost in the Xenil, which then carries off their blend- 
ed waters across the Vega, to enter the Guadelquiver at 
Ecija. Crowning the levelled summit of a steep and lofty 
hill, which advances a little from the mountains into the 
city, stands the Fortress of the Alhambra, consisting of a 
citadel or fortified enclosure, with strong towers rising from 
distance to distance above its walls. The elevation, on 
which the fortress is built, descends abruptly to the Darro 
and the quarter of Albayzin on the one side, and on the 
other is separated by a deep ravine from another similar but 
smaller peak, surmounted in like manner with huge square 
towers, which, when viewed from the distant Vega, seem 
blended with the fortifications on the sister height. They 
are the famous Vermillion Towers, which frown in gloomy 
grandeur over the domes and spires of Granada. In the 
rear, the Alhambra is divided by a deep broad valley from 
the gardens of Generalife, which rise along the side of the 
mountain towards the naked elevation called Silla del Moro. 
The fortress of the Alhambra, therefore, occupies the table of 
an insulated conical height, a lofty acropolis, which, although 
liable to be commanded by a battery erected on the elevations 
behind it, was impregnable by any of the means of attack 
known in the age of its construction. And within the dark} 
walls and lofty towers of this remarkable fortress you find 
the perfection of Arabian art, and the paradise of Numidian 
fancy, the romantic beauties of the Moorish palace of the, 
Alhambra. 

It was a delicious day in early spring, when the sun shone 
out with lustre and warmth, it is true, but not with the over- 
powering heat of his summer radiance. All nature was 
awakening from the brief repose, which alone she needs or 
obtains in that balmy climate, where vegetation never en- 
tirely forsakes the earth. It was now reviving in all the 
brilliancy of vernal beauty ; and while the soil was resuming 
its bright green vesture, and the Juxurious vines clustered 
around the crumbling fragments of the ruined towers, and 
the almond trees filled the air with the grateful fragrance of 
their rich blossoms, a gentle breeze floated over the city, 
just freshened to the sense by its passing acquaintance with 
the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada. 

Boaspe.t was about to give a fiesta de toros in honor of his 
marriage with the lovely Alfayma, and as the preparation 
proceeded, all Granada poured into the vast square, buoyant 
with anticipations of the favorite spectacle. -At length a 
arge body of soldiers, clad entirely in white, excepting their 
scarlet turbans and a broad scarlet scarf around the waist, 
and armed only with halberds, marched into the plaza, and 
were so distributed as'to compose a hollow square facing in- 
wards upon the centre of the Bivarrambla. After them, an- 
nounced by a loud clash of trumpets and tambours, came a 
squadron of lancers, with uniform precisely corresponding 
to that of the halberdiers, and all mounted on white barbs 











with harness of scarlet morocco and silk housings of the 
same color. They rode into the throng in close columns, 
and making the round of the square, drove out the populace 
within it, and then formed in line behind the halberdiers. 
At one extremity of the square was a rich open pavilion, 
where Boabdeli sat with his Queen, surrounded by the chiefs 
of the Zegris, Abencerrages, Gomeles, and other favored 
tribes of his kingdom, to direct the course of the festival. 
At the opposite extremity of the square, was another pavil- 
ion, where a large band of musicians were placed, and be- 
neath which were confined the bulls designed for the combat. 
All the balconies overlooking the square were filled with a 
dense mass of spectators, as was the entire area of the plaza 
itself outside of the troops. 

Every thing being in readiness, a cavalier rode into the 
hollow square, covered with jewels, and distinguished by the 
green hue of his turban, which marked his descent from the 
family of the Prophet, but not less distinguished by the stern 
haughty countenance, which all knew for that of Reduan, 
the fierce Emir of Fezzan, who came to Granada to gratify 
his hatred of the Castilian name by warring upon the Chris- 
tian nobles of Murcia and Andalusia. 
a defensive nature, and held in his hand merely a lance 
formed of a short slender reed, seemingly altogether dispro- 
portioned to its heavy iron barb. His horse, a beautiful 
courser from the desert, stood pawing the earth with impa- 
tience. At a blast of the trumpets, a wild bull, previously 
goaded in his cage by the attendants to excite his fury, came 
tossing into the arena, and, after a furious glance at the 


objects around him, rushed with blind rage upon Reduan. 


But the practised cavalier was prepared for the event. 
Watching his moment as the frantic animal bounded towards 
him, just when the long horns seemed about to be dashed 
into the horse’s flank, Reduan reined gently aside, at the 
same time that he plunged his lance into the neck of the 
bull, where it snapped off like a twig, leaving the polished 
steel buried in the spine; and the bull dropped down dead 
in the instant, as if struck bya flash of lightning. Four 
stout mules, yoked abreast, with plumes and festoons of rib- 
bons on their heads, and strings of bells around their necks, 
were quickly driven into the arena, to drag out the prostrate 
bull, amid the glad shouts of the cheering multitude. 


Another bull then burst into the arena, but suddenly paus- 
ing as he saw the myriads of eyes fixed upon him, and the 
||horse and rider just before him, he checked in his career 


amazed, and refused to advance upon Reduan, but remained 
bellowing and tossing up the earth with his feet. Impatient 
for the stroke, Reduan hazarded the dangerous feat of ad- 
vancing himself; but instead of rushing forward to meet the 
shock, the terrified bull continued to back towards the line 
of halberds, which guarded the side of the arena. 
dignant populace, in scorn of the recreant ball, now called 
loudly for dogs to be let in upon him as unworthy to combat 
with men; and at a signal from Boabdeli two stout mastiffs 
from the Alpujarras were set upon him, and dashed in silence 
at his head and neck. The enraged bull, unable to retreat 
from these pertinacious assailants, sought to gore them with 
his horns or tread upon them with his fore feet, and tossed 
them again and again in the air, At length the noble dogs 
succeeded in fastening each upon one of his ears, and thus 
pinned his head to the ground. A few convulsive struggles 
on his part ended the contest, and one of the attendants came 
in and dispatched him with a knife, and he was dragged out 
like his redecessor. 

Another ball now entered the arena, but, unlike the last, 
came forward tearing up the earth and lashing himself into 
a foam of fury, and as he espied Reduan, rushed to the en- 
counter. It was a bull from the royal pastures in the valley 
of Zafarraya, with small legs, thick short neck and high 
flanks, wild and savage as a tiger of the East. Reduan had 
received a fresh lance; and when the bull came up, he 
struck the spear deep into the animal’s neck, it is true, 
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as before; but as the bull came bounding and tossing on, 
the spear head glanced from the bone and sunk in the thick 
flesh of the neck. Maddened, but not impeded, by the blow, 
the animal pushed onward still, and striking his horns into 
Reduan’s horse, dashed horse and rider to the ground together. 
Nothing but the senseless fury of the bull, which spent itself 
in goring and tearing the fallen horse, saved the life of Re- 
duan, by enabling the attendants to run in and drag him out 
from beneath his horse, leaving the buil undisputed master 
of the field. When the latter found that the horse no longer 
resisted him, he seemed to disdain to triumph over a pros- 
trate foe, and suffered the lacerated and bleeding steed to 
rise and drag himself undisturbed out of the arena. 

A pause now ensued in the sports, as no one seemed anx- 
ious to enter the lists with the powerful animal, who, although 
severely wounded, did not seem to have sustained any diminu- 
tion of his vigor, and infuriate with the smart of the lance- 
head working in his flesh, ran bellowing around the square, 
madly butting at the halberds of the guards, and striving to 
leap over their serried files. At length a masked cavalier 
rode into the Bivarrambla, mounted on a slight-made Span- 
ish jennet, and followed by a black slave on horseback carry- 
ing a full suit of armor, and leading a strong Arabian war- 
horse of the sacred race of kochlani, fully caparisoned for 
battle. The knight’s armor was of richly polished Damascus 
steel inlaid with gold, his helmet being surmounted with a 
couched lion, and his shield bearing the device of a bull’s 
head, with the motto “ contra audentior” in golden letters be- 
neath it, The knight himself bore only a small dagger stuck 
in his sash, but was splendidly dressed in silver stuff trimmed 
with parple and gold. Lowly bowing to Alfayma and Boab- 
deli, he caused himself to be announced as a Syrian cavalier 
from the Turkish court of Stamboul, seeking distinction in 
the wars of Spain ; and he prayed permission to make trial 
of the skill-of his native land in the festivities of the day. 
Leave being granted, he threw the bridle of his jennet to one 
of the attendants, and instead of accepting the lance and 
horse proffered him in return, declared his intention of enter- 
ing the arena as he was, and on foot. 

All exclaimed at the rashness, not to say madness, of the 
enterprise ; but nowise regarding their remonstrances, he 
coolly advanced within the arena. As he passed the halber- 
diers, he exchanged turbans with the nearest of them, and 
unrolling the large scarlet shaw] which he thus received, held 
it before him in his left hand, spread out on the end of the 
broken lance shaft, which Reduan had left behind him, and 
holding his dagger in his right, walked slowly towards the 
bull, —and as they met shook the scarlet shaw] in his eyes. 
Enraged by this act, the animal threw himself at the shawl, 
and the cavalier suffering him to glide by, as he passed 
struck the dagger to the hilt in his spine, and wrenching it 
to and fro in the wound with a powerful grasp, threw him 
dead on the sand. At this feat of address and strength, the 
spectators, who had been looking on with breathless interest 
at the movements of the caring cavalier, raised a shout of 
applause, which rang through Granada. 

The arena being once more cleared, the masked cava- 
lier selected a horse from those again offered him by the 
attendants, and taking a halberd from one of the guards, 
rode into the square, and commanded that another bull should 
be let in for fight. Fixing the halberd firmly between his 
right arm and his side, as the bull rushed on the knight re- 
ceived him on the point of the weapon, and by reining his 
horse aside suffered the'wounded bull to glance off, staggering 
across the arena and hurried along by the fury of his own 
approach. Again and again the same thing was repeated, the 
knight sitting steadily and tranquilly in his seat, and the bull 
receiving a deep gash in his neck or shoulder at each unsuc- 
cessful attack, until, faint with loss of blood, the animal would 
no longer come to the encounter. Perceiving this, the knight 
suddenly threw himself from the saddle, and, stepping up 
full in the face of the bull, seized him by the horns, and by 
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an extraordinary exertion of strength jerked him aside, and 





style, would pause to survey distant proportions, or to adjust 


threw him, rolling over by the force of his own struggles, to|'any more delicate symmetries of good composition would be 


be despatched by the attendants. 

Once more the Bivarrambla reéchoed with delighted shouts ; 
but, ia the struggle of the last achievement, the mask of the 
cavalier had fallen from his face, betraying, no swart fea- 
tures of an Asiatic chieftain bronzed in the burning suns of 
Palestine or Egypt, but the light hair and complexion, the 
high open brow, and the clear blue eye of the Gothic lords of 
Spain. The applauding cries of the fickle multitude were 
instantaneously changed into yells of rage and vengeance, 
as the name of the knight went around; for many a Moorish 
cavalier, who had felt the power of his arm in the frontier 
skirmishes of the times, recognized the young but redoubted 
Marquess of Cadiz. All now became uproar and confusion. 
Not supposing it possible that the Marquess should have 
dared to appear there unarmed and alone, and suspecting 
some concealed treason, the Moorish cayaliers called for 
their arms, and Boabdeli hastily summoned about him his 


Mauritanian guards. Instead of a single commander of 


Calatrava or Santiago, standing unarmed in the midst of the 
Bivarrambla, one would have supposed that a Castilian army 
were drawn up in the heart of Granada. 

Meanwhile the Spanish knight calmly waited until the 
commotion had a little subsided, and then approaching the 
pavilion of the Queen, requested to be heard. “ Listen, O 
King,” he said. “ Are the brave knights of Granada afraid 
of the prowess of my single band, that they arm in conster- 
nation, as if the Constable of Castile were here with all her 
nobles at his back? I have heard thy youthful Queen 
extolled for beauty above the ladies of my country, and I 
came hither in the confidence of all knightly courtesy and 
honor, to challenge the best lance of thy court to ride a 
course in the lists, in behalf of my Queen and mistress the 
Lady Isabel of Castile; but I avow that fame has only spoken 
half the truth, in its praise of the Lady Alfayma; and here 
stand I, Ponce de Leon, Marquess of Cadiz, Lord of Jerez 
and Arcos, ready to maintain, in battle against all comers, 
that the Lady Alfaymer is the loveliest lady in all the realms 
of Spain: and to this I pledge my faith as a knight and a 
noble.” With that he knelt and kissed his hand tothe Queen, 
and calling for his armor and war-horse, was speedily equip- 
ped and mounted for the lists. But who, in that presence, 
would accept challenge on such an argument, and enter the 
lists to dispute the beauty of the blushing Alfayma? In- 
stead of this, gratuiation broke from every lip. Boabdeli 
welcomed the gallant Marquess to his pavilion, and the 
sports of the arena were again resumed, although the prow- 
ess of the Spanish cavalier had forestalled the interest of the 
remainder of the fiesta. He was entertained with royal 
magnificence, and, when he rose to depart, was accompanied 
to the frontier by a troop of loyal Abencerrages, rather as a 
suite of honor, than as an escort for any purpose of protec- 
tion, —leaving the ladies of Granada enchanted with his 
grace, his gallantry, and his manly beauty, not less than 
with his courage, strength, and skill in the arena. 
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REMARKS ON STYLE. 


Abridged for the B. W. Magazine, from Blackwood. 











Wuaatever may have been the origin of the British disre- 
gard, or inadequate appreciation of style, certain it is that 
such a habit in relation to all the arts of composition does 
exist in the most painful extent, and is detected by a prac- 
tised eye, in every page of almost every book that is pub- 
lished. If you could look any where with a right to expect 
continual illustrations of what is good in the manifold quali- 
ties of style, it should reasonably be among our professiona! 
authors ; but as a body, they are distinguished by the most 
absolute carelessness in this respect. Whether in the choice 
of words and idioms, or in the construction of their sentences, 
it is not possible to conceive the principle of lazy indifference 
carried toa more revolting extremity. Proof lies before you, 
spread out upon every page, that no excess of awkwardness, 
or of inelegance, or of unrythmical cadence, is so rated, as 
to balance, in the writer’s estimate, the trouble of remoulding 
a clause, or even of striking a pen through a superfluous 


word. Whatever words tumble out under the blindest acci- 
dents of the moment, these are the words retained ; what- 
ever sweep is impressed by chance upon the motion of a 
period, that is the arrangement ratified. To fancy that men 
thus determinately careless as to the grosser elements of 












































‘fulness, than any other in Europe—the class of unmar- 


‘visionary. As to the links of connection, the transitions, 
‘and the many other functions of logic in good writing, things 
‘are come to such a pass, that the idiom of our language, the 
‘mother tongue, survives only among our women and chil- 
idren ; not among our women who write books, but among 
|well educated women not professionally given to literature. 


As with the imposition of names, so with the use of the 


jexisting language, most classess stand between the pressure 


of two extremes, —of coarseness, of carelessness, of imper- 
fect art on the one hand, of spurious refinement and pedantry 
on the other. Authors have always been a dangerous class 
for any language. Among the myriads who are prompted 
to authorship by the coarse love of reputation, or by the 
nobler craving for sympathy, there will always be thousands 
seeking distinctions through novelties of diction. Hopeless 


lof any audience through mere weight of matter, they will 


turn for their Jast resource to such tricks of innovation as 
they can bring to bear upon language. What care they for 
purity or simplicity of diction, if at any cost of either they 
can win a special attention to themselves. Now the great 
body of women are under no such unhappy bias. If they 
happen to move in polished circles, or have received a tol- 
erable education, they will speak their native language, of 
necessity, with truth and simplicity. And supposing them 
not to be professional writers, there is always something in 
the situation of women which secures a fidelity to the idiom. 
Would you desire at this day to read our noble language in 
its native beauty, picturesque from idiomatic propriety, racy 
in its phraseology, delicate, yet sinewy in its composition — 
steal the mail-bags, and break open all the ietters in a female 
hand-writing. Three out of four will have been written by 
that class of women, who have the most leisure and the most 
interest in a correspondence by the post—that class who 
combine more of intelligence, cultivation and of thought- 


ried women above twenty-five. Not impossibly these same 
women, if required to come forward in some public charac- 
ter, might write ill and affectedly. They would then have 
their free and natural movement of thought distorted into 
some accommodation to artificial standards, among which 
they might happen to select a bad one for imitation. But in 
their letters they write under the benefit of their natural ad- 
vantages ; not warped, on the one hand, into that constraint 
or awkwardness which is the inevitable effect of conscious) 
exposure to the public gaze; yet on the other, not left to va-| 
cancy, or the chills of apathy, but sustained by some deep 
sympathy between themselves and their correspondents. 
But we must not forget that the old mother idiom is another 
term for what is good in English when we are talking of a 
popular interest ; there is a separate use of the language, as 
in the higher forms of history or philosophy, which ought 
not to he idiomatic. The pure racy idiom of household 
English, we have insisted, must be looked for in the circles! 
of well educated women not too closely connected with books. 
It is certain that books, in any language, will tend to encour- 
age a diction too remote from the style of spoken idiom ;) 
while the greater solemnity, and the more ceremonial cos-| 
tume of regular literature must often demand such an un-| 
idiomatic diction, upon mere principles of good taste. For-| 
merly the natural impulse of every man was spontaneously 
to use the language of life; the language of books was a 
secondary attainment not made without effort. Now, on the 
contrary, the daily composers of newspapers have so long’ 
dealt in the professional idiom of books, as to have brought) 





it home to every reader in the nation, who does not violently | 
resist it by some domestic advantages. Time was, within! 
our own remembrance, that if you should have heard in| 
passing along the street, from any old apple woman such a, 
phrase as this, “I will avail myself of your kindness,” you. 
would have run away in terror. At.present you swallow, 
such marvels as matters of course. The whole artificial dia-| 
lect of books has come into play as the dialect of ordinary life. 

Another and almost a worse evil has established itself, in 
the prevailing stracture of sentences. Every man, who has| 
had any experience in writing, knows how natural it is for, 
hurry and fulness of matter to discharge itself by vast sen-| 
tences, involving clause within clause, ad infinitum ; how} 
difficult it is, and how much a work of time, to break up this 
huge fasciculus of cycle and epicycle, into a graceful succes- 


























model of sentence, bloated with decomplex intercalations, 
and exactly repeating the form of syntax which distinguishes 
an act of Parliament, is the prevailing model in newspaper 
eloquence. Crude undigested masses of suggestion, furnish- 
ing rather raw materials for composition and jotting for the 
memory, than any formal developements of the ideas, de- 
scribe the quality of writing which prevails in journalism. 

For the illustration of our remarks, we will put the case 
of English style into juxtaposition with the style of the 
French and Germans—our only very important neighbors. 
As leaders of civilization, as powers, in an intellectual sense, 
there are but three nations in Europe— England, Germany 
and France. With respect to French style, we can imagine 
the astonishment of an English author, practised in‘compo- 
sition and with no previous knowledge of French literature, 
who should first find himself ranging freely in a French li- 
brary. That particular fault of style which in English books 
is all but universal, absolutely has not an existence in the 
French.- Speaking rigorously, and to the very letter of the 
case, we, upon a large experience in French literature, af- 
firm, that it would be nearly impossible (perhaps strictly so) 
to cite an instance of that cumbrous and unwieldy style, 
which disfigures English composition so extensively. Enough 
could not be adduced to satisfy the purpose of illustration. 

The cause of all this may probably arise from their differ- 
ent habits of conversation, when compared with their English 
neighbors. There are no such persons endured, or even 
heard of in France, as alloquial wits— people who talk to 
but not with a circle; the very finest of their beaux esprits 
must submit to the equities of conversation, and would be 
crushed summarily as monsters, if they were to seek a self- 
ish mode of display, or a privilege of lecturing an audience 
who had met for the purpose of social] pleasure. ‘ De mono- 
logue,” as Madame de Staél, in her broken English, described 
this mode of display, when speaking of Coleridge, is so far 
from being tolerated in France, that it is not even understood 
as a disease. 

In France, therefore, from the intense adaptation of the 
national mind to real colloquial intercourse, for which recip- 
rocation is indispensable, the form of sentence in use is ad- 
justed to that primary condition ; brief, terse, simple ; shaped 
to avoid misunderstanding, and to meet the impatience of those 
who are waiting for their turn. People who write rapidly 
everywhere write as they talk; itis impossible to do other- 
wise. Taking a pen into his hand, a man frames his periods 
exactly as he would do, if addressing an audience. So far 
the Englishman and the Frenchman are upon the same level. 
Supposing them, therefore, both preparing to speak. An 
Englishman, in such a situation, has no urgent motive for 
turning his thoughts to any other object than to the prevailing 
one of the moment —viz., how best to convey his meaning. 


|| That object weighs also equally with the Frenchman; but 


he-has a previous object, to watch the danger of being tedi- 
ous. The rights, the equities of conversation are but dimly 
present to the mind of the Englishman. From the mind of a 
Frenchman they are never absent. Hence it is that in 
French authors, whatever may otherwise be the differences 
of their minds, or the differences of their themes, uniformly 
we find the periods terse, perspicuous and brief. One rise in 
every sentence, one gentle descent,—that is the Jaw for 
French composition ; and thus it happens that such a thing 
as a long or involved sentence could not be produced from 
French literature, though a Sultan were to offer his daughter 
in marriage to the man who should find it. Whereas, now, 
among the English, not only is the too general tendency of 
our sentences towards hyperbolical length, but it will be 


| . . a a 
found continually, that instead of one rise, and one corres- 


ponding fall, there are many. Flux and reflux, swell and 
cadence —that is the movement of a sentence: but our mod- 
ern sentences agitate us by rolling fires, after the fashion of 
those internal earthquakes, that, not content with one throe, 
run along spasmodically, like boys, playing at what is called 
“ drake-stone.” 

In fact, under the rude, yet also artificial character of 
modern English style, each separate monster period is a 
vast arch, which, not receiving its keystone, not being locked 
into self-supporting cohesion, imposes of necessity, upon the 
unhappy reader, all the burden of its ponderous weight, 
through its whole length. 

Meantime, as we have compared ourselves on this impor- 
tant point with the French, let us now notice our relation in 


sion of sentences, long intermingled with short, each modify-||the same point to the Germans. Even on its own account, 
ing the other, and arising musically by links of spontaneous//and without any view to our present purpose, the character 
connection. Now the plethoric form of period, this monster''of German prose is an object of legitimate astonishment. 











outsternholded, with a zealotry of extravagance that really 


seems like wilful burlesque. Lessing, Herder, Paul Richter, 
and Litchenberg, with some few beside, either prompted by 
nature or trained upon foreign models, have avoided the be- 
setting sin of German prose. We might make our readers 


merry with a picture of German prose; but we must not 


linger. It is enough to say, that it offers the counterpole to 
the French style ; and the tendency of our own is to the Ger- 
man extreme. For those who read German there is this ad- 


vantage that German prose presents, as in a Brobdignagian 
mirror, the most offensive faults of our own. 

We shall conclude with insisting on the growing necessity 
of style, as a practical interest of daily life. Upon subjects 
of public concern, there will always be a suitable competition. 


Other things being equal, the determining principle for the 
public choice will lie in the style. Ofa German book, other- 
wise entitled to respect, it was said, it does not permit itself 
to be read: such and so repulsive was the style. Among 
ourselves this has long been true of newspapers; they do 
not suffer themselves to be read, unless the reader performs 


the task of abridgment while he is reading them. The same 
style of reading once largely practised, is applied universally. 
To this special evil an improvement of style would apply a 
special redress. The same improvement is otherwise clamor- 


ously called for by each man’s interest of competition. Pub- 
lic luxury, which is gradually consulted by every thing else, must 


at length be consulted in style. 


@Ovrigtwal Portry. 


THE TWILIGHT RAMBLE, 

















«Come, while in freshness and dew it lies, 
To the world that is under the free, blue skies! 
Leave ye man’s home, and forget his care — 
There breathes no sigh on the dayspring’s air! ” 





Let us go forth, sweet friend, let us go forth 
To nature’s solitude, leaving, for once, 
The busy haunts where care hath made its home. 
Sickness is on our souls, and there are tones, 
Deep, strong, yet voiceless tones, within the heart, 
Calling for peace. Let us go forth, dear friend, 
And fill its faint, and aching hollowness 
With the pervading spirit of its God. 
See, as the sunset hour hath nearly come, 
How, like the fluttering of an angel’s wing, 
The Jong bright shadows fall upon the lawn, 
Now sweeping o’er, now mingling, soft as life, 
In smiles and tears }—and yet not so, for joy 
And grief, as there the Jight and shade, 
Commingle not. 

I do remember me of one such scene ! 
One of my early home. *T'was such an hour, 
And oh, my heart was in its infancy, 
But yet the spirit of that glorious time 
Filled all its depths, and hath dwelt ever there, 
?Mid storm, and change, waking, as now it doth, 
Like some sweet angel, from its blissful dream. 


It was a village tableau, and the long, 
Soft shadows of the evening sunlight lay 
Upon the common’s bright and verdant plain — 
Just such a fairy scene as in our dreams 
We picture sofily out. A tapering spire, 
Rose up, like faith, unto the swelling sky, 
And hoar, and dark, surrounding it afar, 
Like spirit guards, the granite hills looked up. 
1 was a cottage child, with fewer years 
Than I can number now, yet with a heart 
Which, even then, with dreamy sadness filled. 
Day and night, the earth, and stars, but dwelt 
With me as friends, and wrote upon my soul, 
When gladness should have burst from it, wild thoughts. 
Ambition, life, and death, and pride, and grief, 
Became familiars unto me, and came 
And talked with me, a melancholy child. 
In such a heart unconsciously was shrined, 
As some fair gem, the beauty of that hour, 
And now, when years have flown, and they have wrought 
That pleasant sadness to a draught which melts 
Sometimes to agony, in happy hours 
It shines, as now it doth, lighting the dark 
Profound again, with nature’s peace. 

Look thou, sweet friend, — thou hast a gentle heart, — 
Look forth, and fill its depths with beauty. 
See, how the balmy eve comes slowly on, 
Displacing, one by one, the sunset glories 
Of the sky. The murmur of the trembling leaves — 
The music of the streams — the song of birds — 
Doth not the forest speak to thee of peace ? — 
Thou hast been sorrowing o’er the early lost — 





























The “ evil days,” wherein thou hast no joy, 
Have come upon thee in thy youth ; and hope 
Hath flown, and faith looked down unto the earth 
Which holds thy dead. Yet say, will not the hand 
Which wrought this loveliness around, give rest 
To thee at last? 

Thou hast o’ertasked thy soul, 
Hast sent its weary wings on journeyings far, 
Hast lost thyself in doubt — Oh, look thou forth, 
Dear one ; learn in the tiniest flower which blooms 
Beneath thy feet, thy weakness and thy strength, 
And let thy faith grow strong again. 
Ah, many things do answer us, when thus 
We hold our converse with the earth, taking 
The gloom of worldly thought away, and strong 
To lift the heart unto the skies. Behold, 
Among the bowering trees, this mossy dell ! 
The violet blooms unheeded, and the pale, 
Pure lily of the vale looks up to heaven, 
As fair as if a thousand watchful eyes 
Had gazed upon its light. Let us who droop 
Amid the waste of life, learn faith, and hope, 
And weakness, from the page so oped to us. 
Here is a voice for ever to be heard, 
But we do drown its tone with many 
A jarring note, and mid the noisy strife 
Of baser thoughts, forget that we belong 
To nature and toGod. Oh, gentle friend, 
Is it not well to wander forth, as now, 
And learn the lesson o’er again ? 


See how ’t hath melted to the purple eve! 
The stars are looking from the beaming skies, 
They who have woke for ages thus the heart, 
As ours, to soaring thought. Poets have gazed 
Upon their light, and woke such strains as might 
Have called their angel watchers to the earth. 
Mourners have lifted up their sorrowing eyes 
To Him who set them in their beauty there — 
Dreamers have told their tales of love, of hope, 
Of wildering thought, unto the stars. They sleep, 
And ye burn on, eternal ones, as then. 


Let me commune with you at last, as friends ; 
Ye that unchanged have looked on death, and life, 
And innocence and crime, have seen the flowers 
Of youth, and hope, and beauty die. Oh, say, 

Is there no voice, no strong prevailing voice 

From ye to break the thrall of earth ? — no spell 

To rouse the inward might, proclaiming 

Us divine? Aye, gentlest friend, they speak to us, 

And struggling from its lowly shrine, there comes 

Once more the breath of God. We will return 

Unto the busy world, and bear within 

Our hearts, the spirit of this quiet scene, 

And when again they fever with its strife, 

These thoughts of earth and stars shall quell their fire, 

And give us peace again. 
Natchitoches, La., 1840. 


Sxarteties. 


INTERCOURSE WITH THE WORLD. 

Ir has been justly observed, that nothing is more neces- 
sary, in order to wear off any peculiarities in our behavior, 
or to root out any perverseness in our opinions, than mixing 
with persons of ages and occupations different from our own. 
Whosoever confines himself entirely to the society of those 
who are engaged in the same pursuits, and whose thoughts 
naturally take the same turn with his own, acquires a certain 
stiffness and pedantry of behavior, which is sure to make 
him disagreeable, except in one particular set of company. 
Now instead of cramping the mind by keeping it within so 
narrow a circle, we should endeavor to enlarge it by every 
worthy notion and accomplishment ; and temper each quali- 
fication with its opposite, as the four elements are compounded 
in our natural frame. The necessity of this free conversa- 
tion, to open and improve the mind, is evident from the con- 
sequences which always follow a neglect of it. The employ- 
ment each man is engaged in, wholly engrosses his attention, 
and tinges the mind with a peculiar dye, which shows itself 
in all operations of it, unless prevented by natural good sense 
or a proper education. If no particular profession has this 
influence over us, some darling passion or amusement gives 
a color to our thoughts and actions, and makes us odious, or 
at least ridiculous. Fine ladies, for instance, despising the 
conversation of sensible men, can talk of nothing but routs, 
balls, assemblies, new dresses and flirtations ; and fine gen- 
tlemen, for the same reason, of almost nothing at all. In 
like manner the furious partizan, who has not been weaned 
from a mad attachment to particular principles, is weak 
enough to imagine every man of a different way of thinking 
a fool and a scoundrel. To this absurd practice of culti- 
vating only one set of ideas, and shutting ourselves out from 
any intercourse with the rest of the world, is owing that 
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Whatever is bad in our own ideal of prose style, whatever is 
repulsive in our own practice, we see there carried to the 
most outrageous excess. Herod is outheroded, Sternhold is 





narrowness of mind, which has infected the conversation of 
the polite world with insipidity, and produced the most fatal 
|consequences in politics and religion. — Horace Seaver. 





MARRIAGE. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all offences 
of each other in the beginning of their conversation: every 
little thing can blast an infant blossom ; and the breath of 
the south can shake the little rings of the vine, when they 
first begin to curl like the locks of a new-weaned boy. But 
|when, by age and consolidation, they stiffen into the hard- 
ness of the stem, and have, by the warm embraces of the 
‘sun and the, kisses of heaven, brought forth their clusters, 
\they can endure the storms of the north and the loud noises 
of a tempest, and yet never be broken. So are the early 
‘anions of an unfixed marriage: watchful and observant, 
ljealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, aud apt to take 
lalarm at every unkind word. No man can tell but that he 
loves his children. How many delicious accents make a 
man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of those dear 
ipledges; their childishness, their little angers, their inno- 
cence, their imperfections, their. necessities, are so many 
‘little emanations of joy and comfort to him that delights in 
their persons and society ; but he that loves not his wife and 
\children feeds a lioness at home, and broods a nest of sor- 
‘rows ; and blessing itself cannot make him happy ; so that 
jall the commandments of God enjoining a man to “love his 
iwife,” are nothing but so many necessities and capacities 


lof joy. 










| Curtous Fact.—Dr. Smith, a celebrated oculist of Troy, 
'N. Y., has lately performed a wonderful and successful op- 
‘eration on a lad ten years of age, of that city, who was born 
‘blind. It is, said that ten days after the operation the boy 
‘could see the size of a pin’s head, but could not call the most 
;common article of daily use by name, without having first 
jassociated the sight with the sensation of touch ; for instance, 
ja knife, fork, or spoon, being presented to his view, he must 
| feel the article befure giving it a name, but the moment he 
jtouched the article, he could call it by the proper‘naame. 


| Tyranny.— We are able to appreciate the blessings of 
|American liberty, when we contrast our condition with such 
\a fact as the following: 

‘When Mehemet Ali made his famous canal from Alex- 
‘andria to the Nile, he did it by forcibly marching down 150,- 
000 men from all parts of the country, and obliging them to 
excavate with their hands, as tools they had not, or perhaps 
could not be provided. The excavation was completed in 
three months, but 30,000 men died in the operation.” 





| Rossint in Retirement. — The following account of this 
distinguished musician is given in the Siecle: — Retired to 
his native town in Italy, Rossini contents himself with the 
great success which marked his career, and lives at his ease, 
like a conqueror resting after his labors. The god of music 
has become a good citizen, passing his time in eating and 
sleeping. The amusement he most delights in is angling, 
and he nowenjoys more pleasure in catching a gudgeon than 
he formerly did in composing his most beautiful melodies.” 








New American Coin. —The United States Mint is engaged 
in coining a new dollar, none of which are yet, but soon will 
be, put in circulation. The new coin is of smaller diameter, 

jjand consequently more convenient than the Spanish coin, 
and is altogether better executed. It is a fact not generally 
known, that three years ago a new die was got up, the coins 
from which looked so outrageously that it was broken. 





Tue Coriseum aT Rome. — The siupendous fabrics of Rome 
appeared before us. Above all others, the Coliseum seems, 
in its ponderous circle, to stamp the city with the signet of 
leternity. ‘ While the Coliseum stands,” said the venerable 

Bede, in the eighth century, “Rome shall stand ; when the 
||Coliseum falls, Rome will fall; when Rome falls, the world 
will fall.” This proverb is still remembered and repeated 
by the populace of Rome. 








Tue Brack Art—In looking over a curious old quarto 
book filled with cuttings from the newspapers of three gener- 
ations back, we found the following : —*‘ Mrs. Main, Black 
Milliner and Astrologer, No. 140 Fetter-lane, where she con- 
tinues to answer all lawful questions by sea or land, as she 
made that science her study from childhood, being a seventh 

idaughter. Attendance,” etc. 
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The Swedes assembled near the walls of the castle, and 
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“OH! WAKE AGAIN THAT STRAIN!” 











BY 18AAC F. SHEPARD. 





\the faith which I have pledged to him.” 


On ! wake again that strain, 
And lightly touch the notes! 
A rapturous thrill comes through my brain 
As that loved music floats : 
A dream of other days 
Is passing o’er me now, 
Where oft we shunned the world’s chill gaze, 
And pledged our young love’s vow. 


‘Sweden, was each proffered in turn, and each disdainfully 


I see her light form yet, ‘ 
All beautiful and fair, 

As when by billowy waves we met, 
And breathed our passions there : 

We culled the dew-gemmed flowers, 
We climbed the hill’s green brow, 

We gave no thought to swift-winged hours, 
But pledged our young love’s vow. 


fatigue incident to the inhabitants of a besieged citadel. 


Oh! breathe that harmony, |silence, save the low voice of the sentinels, and the heavy 
And let the cadence roll, ‘tread of Karlinski, who paced to and fro on the battlements, 
tnecngpeninens-dpcianreiaceapeaenig | while with a sensation of noble and patriotic pride, he thought 

When anguish swept my soul! : . 

Hor mild ego celtt mine ; \of the hour when he should deliver the fortress into the keep- 

She soothed my troubled brow ; jing of his sovereign, uninjured as when he received it. 

It seemed a voice almost divine, True, the number of his followers was few; but he felt 

That whispered young love’s vow. anshaken confidence in their bravery and fidelity. His 
Yet hush that thrilling tone, thoughts then reverted to his absent child, unseen for many 
Pree i Scaaeael oe ‘weeks ; and he felt pleasure in the thought, that though it 

Sahncniahinibenene . was not in his power to leave either wealth or titles to his 
For me no kind eyes beam ; \Sigismund, he could yet bequeath a still more glorious in- 

No smile she gives me now ; jheritance, a name distinguished for faithful loyalty and heroic 
Yet nightly will each troublous dream, fortitude. In thoughts like these he passed the time till the 

sd aX tama morning dawned ; then dismissing every thought, but those 

connected with the defence of Olftzyn, he prepared for the 
terrible assault, which, by the movements of the enemy, was 
evidently fast approaching. 

It was a bright, clear, spring morning. The sun poured 
down his beams with more than wonted brilliancy, and the 
fresh breeze inspired every heart with hope and resolution. 
Through clouds of-sorrow to endure, With flashing eye and burning cheek, Karlinski marked the 

Or shine in pleasure’s bower, advance of the Swedish forces, apparently resolved to possess 

The light of poesy all divine, Olfizyn, or die in the attempt. 
That glorious boon, ’tis thine, ’tis thine. | “In what fine order they move!” carelessly exclaimed 
Karlinski; “now for Polandandourking! They are nearly 
within gun shot. He had hardly finished speaking when 
the troops of the enemy stopped, as if by command. A 
death-like stillness ensued. The front rank opened and an 
‘armed man came forward, leading a female figure. She 
held something in her arms which her long white veil en- 
tirely concealed. A pause of breathless astonishment en- 
sued among the Polish soldiery. The woman withdrew her 
hand as if to raise her veil, but she seemed unable to the 
task. Her form shook with convulsive emotion and she 
dropped her head on her bosom, as if borne down by some 
irresistible force. Her companion threw back her veil. Kar- 
linski gazed as if spell bound, as he beheld a child clasped 
firmly to her bosom. 

“Count Karlinski!” at length said one of his soldiers. 
His voice seemed to unloose the spell. 
| “My God! it is my child! my own Sigismund,” he fran- 

THE DEFENCE OF OLFTZYN, ticly exclaimed, and fell motionless on the ramparts. 
Or all the countries of Europe, there are few, perhaps,'| ‘Fire not for your lives,” said the aid-de-camp of Kar- 


which have suffered more from the hardships and horrors of||linski; ‘it is Count Caspar’s only child. He has been 


war, than Poland. But itis not to the later period of her mis-||treacherously seized by the cowardly Swedes.” 
fortunes that our story now refers, but to the time when, as|| Inthe meantime, rejoicing in the success of their stratagem, 
a powerful kingdom, governed by a noble and courageous'|the enemy once more arranged their ranks and moved for- 
monarch, and supported by a brave people, Poland fearlessly ||ward. What could be done by the besieged? They dared 
defied the proudest kings of Europe. not discharge a single cannon, for the life of the infant of 
in 1575, Sigismund, king of Poland, declared himself the||their adored commander was at stake. The Swedes ap- 
rightful monarch of Sweden, in opposition to Charles, Duke||proached nearer, and prepared to scale the walls. 
of Sudermania, then regent of that kingdom. Charles, in-|} At this moment of agony, Karlinski awoke to a deep sense 
dignant at the claim of Poland, mustered his whole force||of suffering. “Oh! Heaven! aid and direct me,” he wildly 
and prepared to invade that kingdom, with every prospect of |jexclaimed. 
success. Sigismund, unprepared for these measures, was/| ‘They prepare to mount the walls,” said one of the sol- 
only able to reénforce the garrisons of his frontier towns and/||diers ; “we are lost, we cannot return a single shot with 
to give the command to his most faithful and approved gen-||safety.” 
erals. The command of the important fortress of Olfizyn|} Another dreadful pause ensued, broken only by the cries 
developed upon Caspar Karlinski, a name then celebrated in||of the child, who held his arms on high, probably recogni- 
Poland, not so much for wealth and power, as for unblem- |/zing familiar faces in the forms that manned the battlements. 
ished honor and dauntless bravery. On receiving his ap-|| A shout, as if in anticipation of victory, arose from the 
pointment, Caspar hastened to the fortress, accompanied only |jassailants. Karlinski sprang from the walls, where in utter 
by his beautiful wife, whom no danger nor suffering could!|despair he had thrown himself, and rashed forward to the 
induce to leave him. Her only child, an infant two years of||verge of the battlement. He seized a torch from the hand 





“THE GIFT OF POESY.” 
. TO D. R. 


Tue lofty theme, the bliss refined 
To cheer and elevate the mind, 

“* By Virtue’s genial power,” 
With ardent feelings, gentle, pure, 





And as thy muse on wing sublime 

Soars on beyond the bounds of Time 
To bask in visions bright, 

Or cull from Nature’s ample fields 

Those emblems which her genius yields 
Of the diviner light, 

Thou dost those lays most sweetly sing, 

And Fancy’s fairest garlands bring. 


Thy pathway ’s strewed with beauteous flowers 
Gained from the famed Castalian bowers 
By care and industry, 
Each orient splendor greets thine eye, 
Each jewel that adorns the sky 
In heaven’s bright canopy, 
These glittering gems of poesy 
Are gaily wreathed by thee, by thee. M. 5. 


HArlect Cales. 


























age, was with his nurse, far*from the scene of combat. "of a soldier ; ‘God!’ he exclaimed, I was a Pole before 1 














the most threatening messages were sent to the intrepid Kar- 


‘*]T will obey no orders but those of Sigismund,” was ever 
his heroic answer, “and I will preserve unsullied, till death, 


| The most splendid offers were then made him by the 
‘Swedish general. Wealth, rank, a seat in the senate of 


refused. Having tried all other expedients in vain, the ene- 
my drew their ranks together and prepared for a vigorous 
attack. The soldiers that had at first defended the fortress 
|were few, and those few had been reduced to a scanty 
|remnant by daily skirmishes, as well as by the suffering and 


| The night previous to the intended assault was calm and 
beautiful. The moon, then at her full, shone brightly on the 
black towers and gloomy walls of Olfizyn, where, notwith- 
standing the apprehended danger, no sound disturbed the 











was a father!” and with his own hand he discharged the 
eannon which served as the signal for a general volley. 
From every tower and battlement the shot poured down 
without cessation. The foremast ranks of the Swedes fell 
like chaff before the wind, and with them fell the unfortunate 
child of Karlinski, a victim to the liberties of Poland. 

“ Now, my brave soldiers,’ exclaimed Karlinski, “ throw 
open the gates and follow me. I return victorious, or I re- 
turn no more. The sacrifice so awfully begun shall be as 
awfully completed.” 

The gates were, in obedience to his commands, thrown 
open, and, with almost irresistible force, the Polish troops 
rushed forward on their failing and almost stunned antago- 
nists. We need not relate the dreadful scene of carnage 
that followed. Karlinski fought as one who was indeed be. 
reft of every earthly hope. After a protracted struggle the 
troops of Sweden fled, pursued by the soldiers of Karlinski, 
each burning to revenge the death of their commander’s child. 

The dusky gloom of twilight had begun to settle over the 
towers of Olftzyn, before Count Karlinski returned from the 
field of battle. True, he returned completely victorious ; 
but at how dreadful a price had that victory been achieved. 
He dreaded to meet the overwhelming anguish of his wife. 
“* My gentle Margaret,” he mentally exclaimed, “Oh! what 
will be thy feelings, rendered childless by my hand!” 

He knew in his inmost heart that her soul, heroic as his 
own, would never blame him even in thought; but the heart 
recoils from many things of which reason approves. He en- 
tered the gates, which were thrown open at his signal. No 
word passed between him and the sentinel; and, without 
addressing any one, he took his way in silence to the apart- 
ments of the Countess. He entered her drawing room; it 
appeared as if it had been tenantless for many hours. Her 
harp seemed as if untouched, her books unopened. It was 
not to be expected that, during that day of distress, she would 
have used either; yet there was an unutterable air of des- 
olation and abandonment thrown over all, that seemed to 
imply, it had been totally uninhabited. Karlinski held his 
breath, vainly striving to catch some sound, were it even one 
of sorrow. He felt that aught would be better than that awful 
silence. By a desperate effort he threw open the inner door. 
He started back in horror. Instead of the dim light he ex- 
pected, the room was bright with the number of torches that 
illumined it. Massive silver lamps placed around the bed 
rendered sadly visible the pale form that, unconscious of 
earthly joy or sorrow, reposed on it. Count Caspar advanced 
to the side of the couch, and with almost terrific calmness 
gazed onthe cold features of his beloved Margaret. He 
would have felt almost resigned, could he have seen either 
on brow or cheek one trace of the joyous feeling that smiled 
there when he last saw her glowing with beauty and happi- 
ness. The eyes were closed, and around the compressed 
lips the smile that reigned there was fled forever. ‘A dim 
awfulness was on the brow,’’ and the whole expression of 
the face seemed to imply that it was indeed in an hour of 
unutterable anguish that the spirit had passed. Caspar 
groaned in bitterness of soul. 

“Oh! Margaret! couldst not thou, who had only to suf- 
fer, have endured this trial, whilst I, the miserable author of 
it, can survive?” 

At that moment the favorite attendant of the Countess en- 
tered. She started back at the sight of Karlinski. 

“Good Heaven! has your lordship returned?” 

‘« Edith,” he faintly exclaimed, ‘*how chanced this, and 
when?” One glance to the couch explained his meaning. 

‘‘ The Countess’ page, my lord, witnessed all and told it to 
her. She fainted, and at sunset all was over.” 

‘‘ Spoke she aught of me?” said the Count. 

‘“‘ Nothing, my lord, but prayers for your happiness, and 
approval of your conduct, for though she died in agony for 
the death of her child, she still felt you performed but your 
duty.” 

“Tt is enough,” said Karlinski; “retire, I will fulfil your 
duty in watching here.” She did so, and Karlinski sat by the 
couch, musing deeply on the woes of that day. “ But she is 
happy,” said he; “she is happy with her child, separated 
only for a few hours. I, only I, am miserable.” 

Wearied and overcome by days of sorrow and nights of 
watching, he sunk his head on his hand and slept. From 
this state of happiness, because of oblivion, he was roused 
near midnight by the low sweet sounds of music. A long 
train of monks and menials entered, chanting the requiem 
for thedead. The sight recalled Karlinski’s scattered senses. 
He rose and received, with an appearance of calmness, the 
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condolence uttered by one of the good monks ; but, in reality|;nature. How freshly now I can recall our last interview!||same historian, and one who had equal means of information, 


although the words struck on his outward sense, they con- 
veyed no idea to his mind. His thoughts were wholly riveted 
on the lifeless being before him. At length, after repeated 
addresses, his own personal attendant succeeded in making 
him understand that he had better retire. The Count cast 
one long look on the lifeless features of his once beautiful 
Margaret, and then departed. But the feelings of that hour 
were never forgotten; for the anguish of long years was 
compressed into that last glance. 

Time rolled on, while the name of Caspar Karlinski re- 
sounded through the states of Poland, and was echoed back 
in notes of admiration and wonder. But what-was the voice 
of fame and renown? His grateful sovereign offered wealth 
and rank; but both were respectfully declined, for what 
happiness could they have yielded? Could one or all of 
these have restored his slaughtered infant, or his adored 
Margaret ? 

At length Sigismund died, and another king reigned ; 
while the sacrifice of Karlinski was forgotten, or remem- 
bered only as one of the deeds recorded in their ancient 
chronicles. But as he wandered through his ancestral halls, 
he bitterly felt that he had no son to whom he might be- 
queath them, but that his name must pass from among men, 
and his possessions into the hands of another. But he had 
one support, the proud consciousness of a terrible duty ful- 
filled. It was this, perhaps, which enabled him to support 
so long a life ; for after all these years of suffering, Karlinski 
died in extreme old age. 


HHoral Metlecttorws. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
REMINISCENCES, 


FROM A STUDENT’S PORT-FOLIO. 











Omnes eodem cogimur: Omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 

Sors exitura, et nos in aeternum 
Exsilium impositura cymbae. — Horace. 

At day murky clouds have been gathering over the city, 
pouring down, at intervals, torrents of rain; and now as the 
night shadows are added to the heavy mists, the light from 
the street lamp can hardly penetrate the darkness. The 
stillness without is broken only by the monotonous dropping 
of the water upon the bricks, and the hasty tread of some) 
casual passer, forced out in the storm by business or an er- 
rand of mercy. There is something infectious in such) 
weather. My table lamp seems to burn more dimly; my 
thoughts wander continually from the book before me, and 
a thousand gloomy fancies are gathering in my mind. 

I open my port-folio in hopes of finding some means of 
dispelling the increasing listlessness, and my eye falls first 
upon some letters. Old letters, what greater laxury could I 
have, under such circumstances! I prize infinitely these old 
finger-worn epistles. Times unnumbered have they escaped} 
a fiery ordeal, when an accumulation of papers has rendered 
a sentence of burning apon some indispensable. The spell! 
around them has ever preserved its potency, and with a, 
kindly remembrance and a tear they have been thrust back! 
again into their ravaged sanctuary. They are sacred now; 
for their writers are no longer here, but are gathered on the 
other side of death’s remorseless tide. And these little me-; 
mentos are embalmed in their memories. 

The first was written by the companion of my boyhood. 
Together we were inducted into the mysteries of signs and 
symbols, and traced the footsteps of Virgil’s hero through 
the solemn shadows of Plato’s realm. I heard of him ina 
neighboring college, and the deserved honors that his manly 
intellect had won. Religion and science seemed to have 
united in choosing him their champion, but he put off his 
armor, ere he had tried its quality. With his soul full of 
high thoughts of future usefulness, he stood upon the thresh- 
old of life’s busy stage, but he passed it not. An artery was 
ruptured, and his chastened spirit passed up to a higher scene 
of action. 

How truly before me this sheet brings his tall, symmetrical 
form ; his open intelligent countenance, and his great prom- 
ise. Again I drop a tear to his memory, and the sorrows of 
his heart-stricken parents ; for he was their idol, as well as 
supporting staff. How inscrutable are thy ways, O Death! 

The next was written by a college companion. It is re- 
plete with gloomy anticipations of pleasures and honors yet 
to be.realized, and rich in all the choicest sympathies of our 







































principles, of the veteran. 


The long, wearisome term, with its arduous duties had just 
closed, and we were separating to spend the welcome inter- 
val amid the quiet joys of ourseveral home circles. He was 
the last with whom I parted. “ A glad time to you, my good 
fellow ; — we’ll meet soon: till then, adieu!’’ was his joyful 
bidding, and the words seem still ringing in my ears. He 
hurried home—to die, ere the vacation was half ended. 
Poor fellow ; how unexpectedly that blow fell, and how we, 
his associates, looked upon one another, almost paralyzed at 
the suddenness of his departure! 

Unsparing King !—thou art, indeed, no respecter of per- 
sons. The smile of innocence ; the bounding joy of youth ; 
the pride of manliness; the wisdom of years; the warmth 
of love, and the stores of knowledge, are all alike thy chosen 
offerings. Ye have passed away, companions, but your 
names and your virtues are still with us. We follow close 
upon your footsteps. Even now we gather upon the brink 
of that dark flowing stream. God only knows how soon its 
waters may cover us. H. W. T. 

Boston, 1840. 


Awmericnw Alowtiquittes. 


{In an article on the antiquities of the New World, in the North Ameri- 
can Review for this month, we find the following remarks on the 
exaggerations of the early Spanish writers on American subjects. 
English writers, notwithstanding their jealousy of the Spaniards, 
have generally adopted their most glowing accounts of American 
affairs. The narrative of Bernal Diaz, referred to below, although 
he deals in plain matters of fact, and devotes a considerable portion 
of his work to the refutation of the overstatements of Cortez and 
others, is a work of most absorbing interest, but is rarely met with. 
We shall hereafter present farther extracts from the article in the 
North American. ] 





Every one at all conversant with the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico, must have read with surprise the accounts of the 
immense armies which opposed the progress of the invaders, 
and of those, also, who ultimately joined them, and facilitated 
their own subjugation, while they thought only of crushing 
a rival, an enemy, or an oppressor. Cortez, in his second 
letter to the Emperor, dated October 30th, 1520, estimates 
the number opposed to him in his first battle at 6,000, in his 
second at 100,000, and in his third at 150,000. His friend 
and chaplain, Gomara, adopts the same estimate, with this 
difference, however, that he reduces the enemy in the second 
battle from 100,000 to 80,000. But Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
who appears to have been a frank and hardy soldier, describ- 
ing, in his old age, what he had seen and done in his youth, 
and who participated in all the campaigns of Cortez in New 
Spain, makes a wonderful deduction from the statements of 
the General, in the force they encountered upon these occa- 
sions. He says, that the Indians were 3,000 in the first bat- 
tle, 6,000 in the second, and 50,000 in the third. And he 
makes a remark upon this subject, which furnishes a thread 
to guide the explorer in his examination of this labyrinth, 
and which does honor to the judgment, as well as to the 
He says, “ When Gomara on 
some occasions relates, that there were so many thousand 
Indians, or auxiliaries, and, on others, that there were so 
many thousand houses in this or that town, no regard is to 
be paid to his enumeration, as he has no authority for it, the 
numbers not being in reality the fifth of what he relates.” 
If further proof were wanting of this propensity to overrate 
and overstate, it may be found in the assertion of Solis, that 
there were two thousand temples in the capital of Mexico, 
when it fell into the possession of the Spaniards ; a number 
which would have startled an Egyptian in the palmy days 
of priesthood in that temple-loving country, and which could 
find no parallel in the long extent from On to Thebes. And 
to render, if possible, this gross exaggeration still less excu- 
sable, Gomara, who entered Mexico with the conquerer, says, 
that there were but eight places destined to the worship of 
idols in the city ! 

Were we in possession of any considerable monuments of 
the ancient Mexicans, we might estimate as well the state of 
science and the arts among them, as the accuracy of the con- 
temporaneous authors who saw and described these works. 
But many years since, — in fact, little more than two centuries 
after the expedition of Cortez,—Dr. Robertson quoted the 
manuscript journal of a person who had long resided in Mex- 
ico, and who had visited almost every province of it, in proof 
that no vestige of any building or monument, older than the 
conquest, then existed, except some ruins of a causeway, 
leading to the capital. Another traveller, referred to by the 


States, that the only relic now remaining, “is a ruined work 
in the valley of Casas Grandes, which is a paltry building of 
j|turf or stone, covered over with earth or lime.” These as- 
\|Sertions, however, are somewhat too general, though, when 
i|confined within the limits, which probably the author assign- 
ed to them, that no ruins existed corresponding with the ex- 
travagant description given by the early historians, they are 
strictly true. : 

Even Clavigero, the panegyrist, rather than the historian 
of Mexico, in his strictures upon the state of architecture 
among the original Mexicans, specifies only one pile of build- 
ings as among existing ruins; and, while he speaks of it as 
worthy of admiration, he says, that neither this nor any other 
relic of Mexican work can “be compared with the famous 
aqueduct of Chempoallan.” But unluckily this latter struc- 
ture was built after the conquest, and planned and directed 
by a Franciscan missionary ; while the former happen to be 
no Mexican ruins at all, being those at Mitla, which belong 
to an entirely different race. 

Humboldt, who is evidently inclined to estimate, at least 
at its just value, the state of civilization among the Mexicans, 
describes the ruins of three pyramids, or mounds, those of 
Teotihuacan, of Papantla, and of Cholula, and of a work of 
jearth and stone, constructed at Yochicalco, supposed to have 
been a military position. These evidently belong to that 
jearly class of monuments, which were reared in almost every 
has at the dawn of civilization, and which it required 


Aine beside mere physical power to erect. 


Aketches of Avorwture. 


HARRIET LIVERMORE, 


[Many of our readers will well recollect the singular woman whose 
name heads this article. From ber long absence from New England, 
the scene of her nativity, and of her early public labors, she has be- 
come almost forgotten, except by persons somewhat advanced in life ; 
but the following information, which we copy from the “ Southern 
Literary Messenger ’’ for this month, will be interesting to those who 
retain a recollection of her thrilling eluquence.] 














Tuose of the readers of the Messenger, and others, who 
listened some years since to the public lectures of Miss Har- 
riet Livermore, in.which she enlarged upon the wrongs of 
ithe “ poor Indian,” and dwelt much upon the near approach 
of the Millenium, will douhtless be gratified to learn her 
whereabouts. Whatever may be the opinion of individuals 
as to the propriety or utility of the course of life she has 
adopted, there can be but one, as to the sincerity and purity 
of the motives by which she is governed, and that when she 
went out from the midst of her own people, a wayfarer and 
a pilgrim in a strange land, she went in obedience to what 
she believed to be the voice of God; nor can we fail to ad- 
mire the harmless enthusiasm and devotion with which, 
amid sickness and discouragements of every kind, she has 
resigned herself to what she regards the imperious call of 
duty and religion. 

Eight years ago she lectured in our own city of Richmond, 
since which time she has visited many of the tribes of our 
Western Indians, and at one time proposed to spend the re- 
mainder of her days with the red people in the vicinity of 
\Fort Leavenworth, but her intentions were frustrated, she 
says, by the machinations of the commander, and the Indian 
lagent, who wished to dislodge her. Perplexed and. disap- 
pointed, she knew not what to do; but true to the principles 
that govern her, she adds, “I believe they never could have 
accomplished their intentions had my faith in prayer re- 
mained unshaken.” She was then led to exclaim, ‘* What 
shall I do?”?—and a still small voice seemed to reply — 
‘Peace be unto thee—thou shalt go to Jerusalem.” Ac- 
cordingly we have before us a letter from her, dated on the 
confines of Judea. Yes, twice has this, in many respects 
extraordinary woman, visited the sepulchres of the prophets ; 
and now she says, ‘it is to die there.” 

Believe what we may, there is something simple, beaniiful 
and affecting in all this: this unhesitating faith, this self- 
sacrificing obedience to the dictates of duty. It is a spirit 
akin to the primitive Christians ; a spirit, which the selfish- 
ness, the expediency, the greediness of gain, and the matter- 
of-fact character of the age in which we live, is fast extin- 
guishing from amidst us. It is akin to that which swayed 
the good, ay, even.the great Oberlin, great with small means, 
the Pastor and Legislator of the secluded Ban de la Roche. 
Miss Livermore may accomplish nothing to be hereafter 
blazoned on the roll of fame; but the simple love of trath 
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vantageous in the end. But never think a trade too hum- 


and duty paramount in her own mind will bring to her its 
‘‘own exceeding great reward.” 

At the date of her letter she had scarcely reached her place 
of destination, and it is accordingly filled with details grati- 
fying to her private friends, but of hardly sufficient interest 
for the pnblic eye. It abounds with sentiments of the most 
ardent piety, and faith in Him who has hitherto protected her 
in her solitary pilgrimage, and who has promised to “ temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” It must be borne in mind, 


that she travels alone, apparently unpatronized by any of 


our missionary boards. 

At Gibraltar, she was hospitably entertained by our wor- 
thy consul, Mr. Spragae, who seems not unmindful of the 
apostolic injunction to “entertain strangers.” With a pleas- 
ure, highly creditable to her heart, she dwells upon the many 
proofs of kindness and benevolence she experienced in his 
amiable family, and the substantial comforts they provided 
for her long and pezilous journey. 

While entering the bay of Malta, she was saluted with the 
familiar air of “ Hail Columbia,” played by a Maltese, who 
came along side, and thus did honor to her country. She 
threw him some coin, while her thoughts were far away with 
the home and country she should see no more. 

We trust to again hear from her, with particulars of the 
City made holy by the footsteps of the Saviour, and the wit- 
ness of his death and resurrection. The remarkable aspect 
of the times, the change of the seat of war between civilized 
communities, from Europe to the ancient Aceldama of Asia, 
and the concurrent testimony of prophecy, whether to be 
understood literally or otherwise, seem to point out this por- 
tion of the earth as a theatre on which great events are yet 
to be revealed. The circumstance of the Rothschilds hold- 
ing a mortgage of the Holy City, which seems to be well 
authenticated, adds not a little to the peculiar interest with 
which all eyes regard this interesting portion of the world. 


SURPRISING OF MILITARY POSTS. 

One of the hill posts, near the confluence of the Aron 
with the Adour, was surprised by some French companies, 
who remained in advance until fresh troops, detached from 
Urt, forced them te repass the river again. This affair was 
a retaliation for the surprise of a French post a few days 
before, by the sixth division, which was attended with some 
circumstances repugnant to the friendly habits long estab- 
lished between the French and British troops at the outposts. 
The value of such a generous intercourse old soldiers well 
understand, and some illustrations of it at this time may be 
quoted. On the 9th of December, the forty-third was assem- 
bled in column on an open space within twenty yards of the 
enemy’s out-sentry, yet the latter continued to walk his beat 
for an hour without concert, relying so confidently on the 
customary system that he placed his knapsack on the ground 
to ease his shoulders. When at last the order to advance 
was given, one of the British soldiers stepping out told a 
to go away, and helped him to reduce his pack: the firing 


: 4 ies 
then commenced. The next morning, the French, in se 


manner, warned a forty-third sentry to retire. Butthe most re- 
























method, but more particularly by the latter, so much of the 
gem is cut away that it does not weigh above half of its 
weight when rough; and therefore the price of a cut diamond, 


waysdouble. The weight of diamonds is estimated in carats, 
150 of which are equal to one ounce troy.* The-average 
price of rough diamonds is about £2 per carat, and the dif- 
ference in their price is, generally speaking, as the squares 
of their respective weights. According to this scale, a 
wrought diamond, three carats, is worth £72, and one of 100 
carats, $80,000. 

The largest diamond probably ever heard of is one men- 
tioned by Tavernier, who saw it in the possession of the 
IGreat Mogul. It was about the size of a hen’s egg, and 
weighed about 900 carats in the rough. It was found in 
Golconda, about 1550. The largest diamond ever brought to 
Europe is one now in the possession of the sovereign of Rus- 
sia. It weighs 195 carats, and was long employed as the eye 
of a Braminical idol. A French soldier discovered the value 
of the gem, and changed his religion, worshipping at the altar 
of the barbarous god, that he might deprive him of his splen- 
did eye. At length he succeeded in substituting a piece of 
glass for the diamond, and again became a Christian. He had 
some difficulty in disposing of his plunder, and at length got 
for it only an inconsiderable sum. It was so large that no- 
body was able to purchase it. After passing through several 
hands, the Empress Catherine at length fixed it in the pos- 





£90,000, and a perpetual annuity of £1000. This is not a 
handsome gem, comparatively. It is cut in the rose form, 
and is the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

One of the most beautiful diamonds ever seen is the Pitt 
diamond, which is a brilliant, and weighs rather more than 
136 carats. It was brought from India by a gentleman of 
the name of Pitt, and purchased by the Duke of Orleans, 


then Regent of France, who placed it in the crown of France, | 


as to a rough one, in proportion to the weight of each, is al- 


session of the Russian crown, giving for it the sum of 


ble for your son to work at, nor a profession too important 
for him to acquire. Let every parent pursue this course 
with his children, and we are confident there would be less 
unhappiness and misery in the world. You can never force 
a trade or a profession upon a child ; it must be natural to 
him. A disregard of a child’s inclination in this respect, 
has often proved his ruin, or at least, unfitted him for the 
duties of life. 





EARLY PRINTING, 

Waen first the art of printing was discovered, they only 
made use of one side of a page; they had not found out the 
expediency of impressing the other. When their editions 
were intended to be curious, they omitted to print the first 
letter of a chapter, for which they left a blank space, that it 
might be painted or illuminated at the option of the pur- 
chaser. Several ancient volumes of these early times, have 
been found, where these letters are wanting, as they neg- 
lected to have them painted. When the art of printing was 
first established, it was the glory of the learned to be correc- 
tors of the press to the eminent printers. Physicians, law- 
yers, and bishops themselves occupied this department. 
The printers then added frequently to their names those of 
the correctors of the press, and editions were then valued 
according to the abilities of the corrector. 


— — — To let their fame 
Live registered in our printed books. 


[Shakspeare. 
The first book printed in the English tongue, was the 
“ Recuyel of the History of Troy,’ and is dated September 19, 
|| 1471, at Cologne. : 



















Set ovr Trees!—The month of October is a suitable 
time to set out ornamental trees. This nay be done at a 
trifling sacrifice of time or money: and the man who pos- 
sesses enlarged and liberal views, who is not wrapped up in 





where it still remains. ‘The celebrated Pigot diamond is now 


in London, in the possession of Messrs. Rundell and Bridges. | 


* [t is said, the price of diamonds is so great — the smallest difference) the inhabitants. The man who causes an elm, an ash, a 


in weight making a difference in price —that diamond merchants con-| 





|sult the barometer in their dealings, and like to sell only when the pres-| 
sure is diminished, and buy when it is increased. 


LEARNING A TRADE, 

Tuere are many people who dislike the name of mechanic, 
and who would, rather than put their children to an honest, 
trade, tug hard at their business and live sparingly, for the, 
purpose of giving them a college education. They think) 


meanly of him who wears the leather apron, and is not, 


dressed up in finery and show. This we believe is the rea- 
son why there are so many pettifoggers and vagabonds in 


the world. Many a son has been sent to college with the) 


expectation of his parents highly excited, but like the fable| 


of the mountain, he produced only a mouse. We think 


jhighly of our colleges and literary institutions, and rejoice 


to see them prosper ; but we are more pleased to see an in- 
dividual’s mind turned in a right current. There are hun- 





markable instance that happened was on the occasion of Lord |idreds of lawyers who would have made better mechanics ; 


Wellington’s being desirous of getting to the top of a hill oc- 
cupied by the enemy near Bayonne. He ordered the rifle- 
men who escorted him to drive the French away, and seeing 
the former stealing up, as he thought, too near, called out to 
commence firing ; with a loud voice one of those old soldiers 
replied, ‘No firing!” and then, holding up the batt of his 
rifle towards the French, tapped it in a peculiar way. At 
the well-understood signal, which meant “ We must have the 
hill for a short time,” the French, who, though they could 
not maintain, would not have relincuished the post without 
a fight, if they had been fired upon, quietly retired. And 
this signal would never have been made, if the post had 
been capable of a permanent defence, so well do veterans un- 
derstand war and its proprieties. — Napier’s Peninsular War. 





CUTTING OF DIAMONDS, 

For a long time, at least in Europe, the art of cutting dia- 
monds remained undiscovered, and they were always worn 
rough as they were found. The diamond is so hard, that no 
means were then known of altering its shape. In 1456, a 
Dutchman, Louis Bergher, of Bruges, accidentally discovered 
that by rubbing two diamonds together, a new facet might 
be given tothem. Since then diamonds have been cut and 
polished, and their beauty much increased. There are two 
forms into which they are cut, and which are distinguished 
by the names of rose diamonds and brilliants. By either 


— have obtained a more comfortable livelihood. And we 
have no doubt, there are many mechanics who would stand 
high at the bar, had they been blessed with a liberal educa- 
tion. But if a child have talents, they will not remain hid ; 
and no matter what his trade or profession is, they will 
sooner or later burst forth. There are many distinguished! 
individuals in the literary world, who were bred to mechani- 
cal trades. Many of the editors of oyr best conducted jour- 
nals were mechanics, and do credit to the station they oc- 
lcupy. And our mechanics too, generally speaking, are the 
most industrious part of the community. They are almost 
always busily employed. But it is apt to be otherwise with 
professional men. They are often dilatory, lazy. It is an 
effort for them to bend their minds to a difficult pursuit. 
They are well informed, because they spend much of their 
time in reading ; but this is an unprofitable business, unless 
we have some definite object in view. 

ln these remarks we wish it not to be understood that we 
think lightly of professional men generally ; for we do not. 
We wish to address ourselves particularly to those parents 
who are hesitating what occupations to give their children. 
Are they ingenious, fond of mechanical pursuits? Give them 
atrade. Do they love to study, and cannot give their atten- 
tion to any thing else? Send them to college. Let your 
children chose themselves what trade or profession they will 
follow, and what they select will generally prove the most ad- 


self, will take a pleasure in thus contributing to the beauty 
of the town or village in which he lives, and the comfort of 















maple, or a sycamore to grow and flourish where none grew 
and flourished before, may boast of having done one good 
deed, at least, during his life time. Plant trees, then — there 
is no time to lose. — Mercantile Jour. 
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PouiticaL Puarisee1sM.— Religious Phariseeism is now 
almost out of date, among those classes of society who are 
ordinarily well educated. No man, at the present time, 
ventures to expose himself to the scorn of all intelligent peo- 
ple, as he would do by pretending to be better than his neigh- 
bors, on account of his own peculiar dozy. Men in general, 
with the exception of a few poor stragglers remaining of a 
class of people that has long gone by, are now willing to 
admit that we are all about equally blind and deluded, and 
that the best part of religionis charity. But there is another 
sin against charity which is peculiar to modern times. We 
allude to that very prevalent vice of the intellect, which may 
be called political Phariseeism. This is now by far the most 


| common species of bigotry. We find people in every com- 


pany, who would scorn the imputation of religious illiberality, 
who are yet full of self-sufficiency on account of their political 
faith. They imagine that all the moral worth of the com- 
munity is confined to the party to which they themselves are 
attached ; and that selfishness, of the worst form, is all that 
induces people to join the opposite ranks. We have often 
been amused at the weakness of such minds, as manifested 
when they are called upon to admit the sincerity of their po- 
litical opponents. After being forced to admit that there 
may be a few honest men that do not belong to their own 
party, they seem to think that their candor and liberality are 
worthy of all praise for such an admission. Yet this admis- 
sion was forced from them only by the politeness and generos- 
ity of their antagonists among the present company. They 
still believe that rascals and dupes compose the great body 
of their political opponents. Then they call upon us to give 
them praise for their liberality and forbearance, because 
they do not take the sword against their neighbor, on account 
of his heresies. 

Such are the Pharisees of modern times, who being forced 
by public opinion to be charitable towards the religious creed 


| 
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of their fellow man, allow all their pride and rancor to find 
ventin politics. These men are perfect nuisances in a mixed 
company, especially when a political measure becomes the 
theme of conversation. They cause every discussion to de- 
generate into personality. There is often no apparent rude- 
ness in their remarks ; yet every one can perceive that their 
spirits are mightily wounded, if you are not willing to admit, 
that you yourself and one or two others of the present com- 
pany, are the only honest men of the party! We have often 
met with people of this description, reputedly intelligent, 
who seemed to think that they deserved your thanks for al- 
lowing that you are a fool, because they are not willing to 
call you a knave! 

True charity leads one to condemn measures without con- 
demning men, and to admit that, however erroneous the 
principles of a party, their supporters may be honest and 
intelligent men. Our nation is divided into two great par- 
ties, who are mainly distinguished by their adherence or 
opposition to the policy of the administration. There are 
subdivisions of these parties, which we have no time at pres- 
ent to notice. But these two great divisions are eqnally 
necessary to the safety, nay, the very existence of our repub- 
lic. They operate as checks and balances upon one another. 
The welfare of the community springs from the struggle of 
these opposite interests, and the wisdom of our generation 
from the collision of these antagonist minds. It is idle to 
say that one party is on the right, and the other on the wrong 
side ; it were better to say that one is on the right, and the 
other on the /eft, like the two pillars of a portico. What 
course of measures could ever be established, were not the 
administration sustained; at least byasmall majority? And 
yet, on the other hand, what evil and injustice might they 
not be tempted to perform, were they not closely watched, 
nay, almost persecuted, by the espionage of a large minority 
of political opponents? It is no paradox to assert that each 
of these parties may be right, and that the favorite measures 
of each might be equally promotive of the common good. 
But it is false and ridiculous to imagine that either is free 
from error, or that, in the main, there is more moral worth 
or intelligence on one side than on the other. 


patronize the turf and the chase, and also the breeding of 
first rate hunters. His other occupations seem to be the 
shooting of rabbits, paying visits, and riding out en suite.” 

Patronizing the turf will be likely to bring debts of honor 
enough to sweep off the young prince’s allowance of £30,000 
per annum, leaving Parliament to settle for the “stables 
and kennels,” and most likely a long list of tradesmen’s bills 
beside. 
























































Dr. Larpner and Mrs. Heaviside have arrived at New York 
from Havre. We are surprised that they should choose this 
country for their visit. In no country are persons of their 
character more universally excluded from society, unless, 
indeed, they happen to be stage players, in which case it ap- 
pears to be no disgrace to live with another’s wife or husband. 


Norra American Review. —The number for October is 
before us, and we have found much pleasure in a cursory 
examination of itscontents. It contains eleven articles — on 
the French Language in England, Egyptian Jurisprudence, 
State Debts, Manzoni’s Historical Romances, the Letters of 
Mrs. Adams, (the wife of John Adams, ) Bentham’s Theory of, 
Legislation, Aboriginal Structures, Fay’s Countess Ida, How- 
it’s Rural Life in England, Pierpont’s Poems, and Critical 
Notices. 

Several of these articles possess much interest, but none 
of them more than the extracts from Mrs. Adams’ Letters, 
with which the article on that subject is interspersed. 

The character of the writer, the times and scenes in which 
they were written, including the siege of Boston and some 
years of foreign residence with her husband, who was en- 
gaged in diplomatic services abroad, during the revolution, 
give her letters a zest and interest greater than almost any 
others we ever read. 

In the critical notices, the controversy respecting Anthon’s 
Greek Reader is resumed, and the charge of plagiarism wp 


iterated. 





Sovrnern Literary Messencer. — This work is highly! 
creditable to its enterprising publisher, and appears to be as 
well sustained in pecuniary matters as in its literary charac- 
ter. We have received the number for September and Oc- 
tober, which presents an array of fifty-two articles, prose and 
poetry, many of which are of a high order. 


Ueeklg Mecorv. 


Review. —The Inspection and Review of the Light In- 
fantry Companies of the city, and vicinity, took place on the 
Common, Wednesday, under command of Brigadier Gen. 
Winthrop. The day was fine, and the troops never appeared 
to better advantage, as to numbers, discipline, equipments, 
uniform. The Lancers presented full ranks, and their bear- 


But the question of reception is to be decided by the men—||'98 Was truly martial and imposing. It having been an- 
not the women ; —and the rejection of the money would be jnenneed that the Review would take place at 3 o’clock, | 
a mortal offence against “ the Elssler” — “the divine Fanny.” jlarge concourse of people thronged the Common and Malls,! 

Well, we shall see. And the result will show whether the ||'0 Witness the display, but for some reason, which we oa 
directors have most respect for their wives and daughters, or |/®°t been able to learn, the troops remained in line till after 
for a French dancer. We should be willing to have the |/S¥9S¢t, to the great disappointment of the vast assembly.| 
decision left to the descendants of those who bled on Bunker || The marching salute was not completed till dark, leaving no) 
Hill. Let them say whether the monument of their fathers’ ||'ime for manceuvres. One company on the extreme left, 
and their country’s glory shall go up stained with the pro- broke the line a few moments after sunset, and marched ofi| 


hi 
ceeds of an exhibition fraught with indecency, and on which ||¥"der command of a Corporal, the officers remaining. The) 


| 
their fathers would have frowned with indignation. troops had a very hard day’s duty, but accomplished noth- 
ing. Governor Morton was not present to review the brig-| 


ade, as had been previously announced. — Transcript. 


The steamer Swiftsure, having in tow several barges, left | 
Albany on Munday morning for New York. When six or 
eight miles below Albany, in the vicinity of Castleton, one 
of the boilers exploded, and six or seven persons were so|| 
severely scalded that five died. 

Amos Choate, Esq., of Salem, has placed at the disposai 
of the School Committee of that city $120 annually, for three 
years, to be awarded as prizes to the most deserving scholars 
in the Latin and English High Schools in that city. 

Thursday, Nov. 26th, is appointed for Thanksgiving in 
Massachusetts ; in New Hampshire, Nov. 12th. 





Tue Monument— Fanny Exssier. — Fanny E|ssler offered 
the President of the Bunker Hill Monument Association a 
donation of $1000, or a benefit, for the Monument, and as 
the President left it to her choice, she of course gave the 
benefit. 

The question is now raised whether it shall be received, 
and we are glad to find that the ladies who have so nobly 
and efficiently come forward of late, and by their energy and 
liberality secured the completion of the work, object, as with 
one voice, against its reception. In this they areright. The 
wages of obscenity,—for it is nothing less, —should not 
mingle with and pollute the free-will offering of New Eng- 
land’s daughters. 














Improvement 1n Steam Macuinery.—A new steambeat 
called the Eureka, and fitted with machinery on a new prin- 
ciple discovered by Mr. Bennett, has recently made an ex- 
perimental trip from New York to Stonington, with several 
scientific gentlemen on board. She ran at the rate of four- 
teen miles an hour, and made the two passages with but 
six and a half cords of wood. The usual consumption for 
the same trip is fifty cords. 








More Dezts to pay.—The British Parliament have, at 
different times, appropriated several millions of dollars to 
pay the debts of the Prince of Wales, (afterwards George 
IV.,) and his brother, the Dake of York. The new “king 
consort” bids fair to ran up another score for them to wipe 
off, if we may judge by the account of a foreign letter writer, ||one hundred and twenty-three years old. 
who describes him as “actively engaged in the princely|} R.M. Hoe & Co. of New York, are making a machine o 
employment of superintending the erection of stables and//the nature of a balloon, for R. 0. Davidson, who proposes to 
kennels for horses and dogs, his royal highness intending to||navigate the air. It is to be done in a few days. 


Warsaw. His name was Felix Rymkiewiez, and he was 

























store, 362 Washington street. 


strength 


The oldest soldier in the Polish army recently died at|} 











An artificial or brick coal has been prepared in India, in 
imitation of the Burdwan coal —composed of the refuse of 
the Burdwan coal, charcoal, oil, sugar, river ¢lay and lime. 
Mr. Aram, who holds the patent, has received from the steam 
company £1000 for the use of it in India. 

The public library of Calcutta circulated last year 22,329 
volumes. The amount of subscriptions to it was 8304 rupees. 
It has a considerable fund, and proposes to erect a suitable 
building, that shall cost about 50,000 rupees. 

A journeyman paper maker in England, named Robert 
Howard, recently came into possession of £200,000 by the 
termination of a suit which has been in chancery 50 years; 
the cost was £50,000. 

The Surry Canal, in the suburbs of London, is a favorite 
place for suicides: it is stated that since its formation no 
less than two thousand persons have been taken out of it 
dead or alive. 

A great improvement has been introduced into the manu- 
facture of buttons. An ingenious Frenchman has invented 
a button, in which the principle of nut and screw is applied. 

A man died the other day in the prison at Ghent, who had 
been confined there forty-two years, having been condemned 
in 1798, for robbery with violence on the high road. 

Mr. Espy seems to be making a stir in England; we hope 
he will succeed in “ raising the wind.” 

A Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by Washington Irving, is in 
the press of the Harpers. 

Thirteen persons have recently been killed on the railroads 
in England. 

France has now an army of 500,000 men on foot. 


Mustitess Directory. 


REMOVAL....FRANCIS COGGSWELL, A.M., M.D., 


(Homepathic Physician and Practical Surgeon,) 
Having practise his profession eight years, has removed from Taunton 
to Boston, and taken house No. 39 Front, near Eliiot street. 


REFERENCES. 
His Excellency Gov. Morton, George Bancroft, Esq., 
Hon. Daniel Webster, . Rev. Silas Aiken, 
Bradford Sumner, Esq., Rev. O. A. Skinner, 
Hon. Rufus Choat, Frederick Smith, Esq. 
Several letters, for general perusal, are left at Mr. J. B. Dow’s Book- 
Sept. 26. 














DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manefacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 


|| All operations warrante 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
—— excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate. 

uckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 


Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, imprave 
and entertain the minds of its readers. [ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 








. 402 Washington St. ; 
ashington Bank. 











they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, ~- 
Dv. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornbith 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. J 
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Manuscript Booxs. — Before the invention of of printing,|| 
fifty years were sometimes employed in producing a single 
volume. At the sale of Sir W. Burrell’s books in 1796, | 
there was displayed a manuscript Bible, on vellum, beauti-| 
fally written with a pen, and illuminated, which had taken 
upwards of halfa century to perform! The writer, Guido} 








de Jars, began it in his fortieth year, and did not finish it 
till he was upwards of ninety. 


Burns’ Biste.—A New York paper says :—“ A gentle- 
man of New York wrote on to Montreal, offering $100 for 
the Bible given by Burns to his Highland Mary. But a few 








Scotchmen in Montreal have bought it and sent it to the} 





Provost of Ayr, to be by him deposited in the monument to/|to him, “Good heavens, S-s-s-sir John—why don’t you 


\eteabeg on the banks of the Doon, as an offering from emi- 
grant Scotchmen at the shrine of Scotland’s Bard.” 
Rats. — Brown rats were unknown in England till 1730, 

but they now exceed native black rats in numbers. Their 


|inumbers drove the Dutch from the Isle of France. They 


are often tamed, and have been taught to play tricks. 
Serr-Detvsion.— Sir Michael Seymour and Sir John Phil- 
imore, two captains in the British navy, both stuttered most 
horribly. The former endeavored to get rid of the harassing 
impediment, and followed implicitly the prescriptions of the 
empiric to whom he had recourse. Conversing with Sir John 
one day, and being much annoyed at his stammering, he said 


g-g-g-go to the m-m-m-man who c-c-c-cured me? ” 

Fitine Newsparers.— How easy it would be, and how 
much satisfaction would be derived from it, and how much 
more orderly and business-like would it look, if people would 
just file and preserve their papers after reading them. It is 
true, last week’s paper may be a very stale afiair, but keep 
it for your grandchild to read, and he will find it a richer 
treat than wine of the same age. ‘ 








The Boston, Weeklp Magazine 
Is published every Saturday,.at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must he post paid, (unleys containing money,) 
and directed to the Publishers. 





